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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Southern Pines, North Carolina now has an 
active society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. Mrs. Perey Chambers, who is greatly 
interested in the society and is one of its most 
active supporters, sent us a clipping giving the 
names of the officers of the society, also a report 
of a meeting which was held humane week in 


which lantern slides were displayed, and a talk . 


was given on kindness to animals. The schools 
were also interested having lessons humane 
week bearing on this subject. This society has 
attended to having a watering fountain put in 
commission with a.basin for small animals and 


birds. 


The Fitchburg Daily Sentinel had an excellent 
article on Kindness to Animals in its issue of 
April 26 from which we take the following: 


Kindness to Animals. 


This is ‘Be Kind to Animals Week” and 
Governor Coolidge thinks the matter of sufficient 
importance to issue a proclamation in regard to 
it. In his proclamation, the governor refers 
to the fact that the war was fought to determine 
whether the symbol of civilization should be 
slavery or service, whether the weak should 
serve the strong or the strong serve the weak. 

At the close of such a war, the governor 
declares that the humane sentiment of mankind 
should express itself in the protection and com- 
fort of our dumb friends, the dog, the horse, the 
beast of burden and their kind. 

Governor Coolidge declares this to be no 
mere sentimentality and that the command given 
in Genesis that the earth should be replenished 
and subdued was given for the purpose of show- 
ing the way toward a more abundant life. 
‘““Men become perfect themselves by the per- 
fection of the objects about them.” He calls 
attention to the fact, too often forgotten or 
ignored, that the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air minister without ceasing to the welfare 
of mankind. 


The idea that humane education should 


become a part of our school curriculum is gain- 
ing ground. The objection may be raised that 
said curriculum is already overcrowded. About 
this there can be no doubt. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER’S METHODS 
EDUCATION. 


IN HUMANE 


My method of teaching kindness to animals 
has the advantage of in no way interfering with 
the regular routine of my school. Two days in 
the week all our lessons are conducted with , 
reference to this subject. For instance, in the * 
reading-class, I choose a book upon animals, 
and always find time for useful instruction and 
good advice. My “copies” for writing are facts 
in natural history, and they impress upon. 
the pupils ideas of justice and kindness towards 
useful animals. 

In written exercises, in spelling and composi- 
tion, I teach the good care which should be 
taken of domestic animals, and the kindness 
which should be shown them. I prove that, by 
not overworking them, and by keeping them 
in clean and roomy stables, feeding them well, 
and treating them kindly and gently, a greater 
profit and larger crops may be obtained than by 
abusing them. I also speak, in this connection, 
of certain small animals which, although in a 
wild state, are very useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give examples in domestic 
and rural economy, and thus show the children, 
in exact figures, the amount which may be made 
by farming when animals are kindly treated. 

The results of my instruction have been, and 
are, exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas have 
deeply impressed my pupils, and have exercised 
the best influence upon their lives and characters. 
Ever since I introduced the subject into my 
school, I have found the children less disorderly, 
and, instead, more gentle and affectionate 
towards each other. They feel more and more 
kindly towards animals, and have entirely given 
up the cruel practice of robbing nests and kill- 
ing small birds. They are touched by the suffer- 
ing and misery of animals, and the pain which 
they feel when they see them cruelly used has 
been the means of exciting other persons to pity 
and compassion. 

In the Sentinel, a few weeks ago, there was a » 
brief local telling how some thoughtlessly cruel 
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boys wounded a robin and then stoned the bird 
to death, an act, as the Sentinel said, for which 
a heavy fine could be imposed. 

‘Suppose these boys had been trained to know 
what fine service the birds render us, would they 
have done this thing? Some boys are perhaps 
more easily reached by practical truths than by 
talks on cruelty. We must use every method in 
order that we may reach our goal, protection of 
the dumb creatures. 

. Here is what Olive Thorne Miller has to say 
about the usefulness of birds: 


THES BIRD IS OUR. BROTHER: 


The bird is not only our brother—he is far 
more. He is our benefactor, our preserver, for 
the simple reason that he alone is able to hold in 
check the most powerful race on earth—the 
insects. It is well known to scientific men that 
the insect tribes, unchecked, would control the 
earth. Multiplying with a rapidity that defies 
figures and even comprehension, devouring 
everything that has, or has had, life, from the 
vegetable to man, and living but to eat, these 
myriads would soon, if left to themselves, reduce 
our plains to a barren wilderness, uninhabitable 
by man or beast. This fact is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to go into particulars. 

With this power man can not cope. Nothing 
that he can do, no engine of destruction that he 
has been able to devise, has had more than the 
shghtest effect upon this marvelous life. This 
also is too well known to need proof. Birds, 
and birds alone, spending their lives in unceasing 
war upon insects, can secure our safety. There- 
fore, I repeat—and I say it in all seriousness— 
the bird is not only our brother—he is our bene- 
factor, our preserver. 

If we are to be a truly humane nation, we 
must enlist the teachers, the press, the clergy, 
the fathers and mothers, in order to reach the 
children who are often thoughtless rather than 
cruel in intent.—Barbara Allen. 


Good News. 

Five years ago the president of the Boston 
Animal Rescue League visited Dartmouth and 
Halifax, N.S., and St. John, N. B., for the pur- 
pose of speaking to the people on the great need 
of shelters or receiving stations in every city to 


which animals whom nobody wanted could be 
carried and humanely disposed of. The seed 
that was sown in St. John, N. B., came up and is 
bearing good fruit as the following report issued 
by a local paper will testify: 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


Five years ago, the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
S. P. C., encouraged by advice’ and assistance 
from the famous Boston Society, organized a 
branch of the Animal Rescue League in St. John. 
The initial difficulties to be overcome were 
enormous. ‘Those who did not actively oppose 
us were either blandly indifferent or inclined to 
ridicule. But so determined were we _ that 
something should be done to lessen the number, 
and end the miseries, of the scores of defenceless 
creatures dying of disease and starvation in our 
midst that with these adverse opinions we were 
little concerned. Too many real difficulties 
faced us. How should we obtain funds? Where 
find suitable premises, kind and trustworthy 
caretakers and messengers? How should we 
manage to feed the animals, how dispose of those 
which were put to sleep? These and many other 
problems which cost us anxious thought and 
persevering effort have long since been satisfac- 
torily solved, and the work is in good running 
order, its usefulness well-known, its service to 
the health of the city recognized. We think we 
may say with pride we went about this work 
effectively, and have saved hundreds of helpless 
creatures unnecessary suffering, largely supple- 
menting the efforts of the 8. P. C.; we claim 
to have been instrumental in clearing away to 
an important extent a disease-breeding element 
in the community. It has meant an enormous 
amount of work, more than will ever be known. 

Homeless, not wanted, injured or diseased 
animals are taken in at the League almost daily, 
and with the exception of the very few which are 
suitable for adoption, these waifs of the streets 
and by-ways are humanely put to sleep. We 
have a record of over 2,100 received, and when 
the natural rate of increase of these poor creatures 
is considered, it is easily seen that many 
thousands more would exist at the present time, 
to stray about, and perhaps breed disease, were 
it not for the efforts of this League of Mercy. 

Since our last meeting, some 625 animals have 
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been dealt with, nearly 500 were cats. We 
are pleased to note, of late, that when there is 
illness in a family, people shut their cats into an 
out-house, and telephone to the League for a 
messenger, upon which they are taken away and 
humanely disposed of—an improvement this, on 
the old thoughtless way of just dropping them 
somewhere. 

Our work for dogs is increasing—140 have been 
taken in this year, a large proportion females 
wandering about homeless, often half-grown 
puppies turned out into the streets. This is 
cruel carelessness. 

A large female setter was found by one of our 
members lying in a gutter in pouring rain, hardly 
able to breathe from pneumonia, and with para- 
lyzed hind quarters; two others were taken from 
an attic room, where they had been shut in, 
starving, for three days, the people having moved 
away; alittle black dog lying in a yard in convul- 
sions had been staggering and falling about for 
some days, snapping at everything in her misery. 
Fortunately none of the children playing near 
were bitten. How thankfully we send poor 
creatures like these to a place of merciful release. 

Scores of cases might be given, but these will 
suffice to show in part the nature of our work. 

A considerable amount of investigating and 
relief work has been done, and efforts have been 
made for the development and growth of kindly 
instincts, especially among the boys. 

There may be those who think it foolish, even 
wrong, to spend time and earnest care on the 
welfare of animals. Not long since it was said to 
one of our members who mentioned the enormous 
number of creatures disposed of: “Oh! Dosome 
real work, inthese days when so much is required!” 

But, I beg to say, we think this is real work, 
merciful work, sanitary and Christian work, 
benefiting not only our “little brothers,” as the 
good St. Francis of Assissi called them, but the 
community at large. 

In looking back as I do along five years of 
effort, from our first struggles with endless 
difficulties until now, and realizing the great 
results that have followed the endeavors of only 
two or three earnest workers for the cause, I 
rejoice to notice a stirring of increased public 
interest and appreciation for humane work, and 
a new willingness among our members to co-oper- 


ate in “carrying on” which must lead to even 
better and wider work than ever before.— (Signed) 
Lillian Hazen, Secretary ‘Treasurer. 


Soldiers’ Pet Dogs. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
after-war problems is what shall be done with 
the soldiers’ pets, the dogs which have attached 
themselves to various regiments. 

Thousands of dogs in the devastated regions 
of France were left homeless and they sought 
companionship among the soldiers. ‘The Amer- 
ican Army has many and surely most of these 
mascots will be taken to America. There is no 
quarantine against dogs in America, whereas in 
England it is very strict. 

There are no less than 20,000 dogs attached 
to the British Army in France and Belgium. 
Many of them have been all through the war 
with the regiments. Under the British law a 
dog brought into England must be quarantined 
for six months under the care of the government 
and the owners must pay the cost, which amounts 
to not less than $75 besides the license fees. 
This, of course, is a large sum for a soldier to 
pay, but happily that admirable organization, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, has stepped to the front. The society 
is raising a fund of $100,000 to be used in paying 
the expenses of quarantine for any soldier who 
wishes to retain his dog but is unable to pay 
quarantine fees. So it seems that many of 
these gallant little dogs, after sharing all the 
hardships of war with their masters, will be able 
to remain with them the rest of their days. 

It is not unusual to see an American officer, a 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. girl about Paris with 
one of those alert, intelligent and very lovable 
Belgian police dogs on a leash. Most of these 
owners feel they can never part with them and 
they will surely take them to America. 

While, for politeness’ sake, all these dogs are 
called Belgian sheep dogs, there are many who 
once claimed Germany asa home. The German 
Army made extensive use of these dogs, and 
in the course of time hundreds drifted over to 
the French, British and American lines. Whether 
it was merely the fortune of war or whether these 
intelligent animals, like many human beings, 
felt that Germany was no place even for a dog, 
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they found happiness and good treatment among 
the allies. 

Quite eventful lives some of these dogs live. 
In Coblenz a Red Cross nurse had as her constant 
companion a beautiful young police dog. His 
former master, a French officer, had been 
wounded just before the armistice. He died in 
the hospital and the Red Cross girl assumed 
charge of the dog. 

A week ago she was suddenly ordered to the 
Balkans and could not take the dog. She con- 
fided her predicament to a group of American 
correspondents and Merton Burke of the Boston 
American stepped to the rescue. She gave the 
‘dog to him and he brought him to Paris. Here 
he will remain until Mr. Burke leaves for 
America. So this dog, after many wanderings, 
is to have a home in Boston and we are sure he 
will like Boston and Boston will hke him.— 
Cuirtron B. Carperry, Managing Editor of 
Boston Post. 


A True Incident. 

The above reports from France and from 
England remind me of a letter from a friend 
before the war. She was spending several years 
in Berlin studying music and wanted to spend a 
summer’s vacation in England, but instead she 
went to Switzerland. Enquiring about her 
change of plan she replied, “‘I have a little pet 
Pomeranian. He is perfectly well and could 
be given a clean bill of health but if I went to 
England he would be taken from me, which 
would break his little heart and also spoil my 
summer—so I gave up England and shall never 
go there while my dog lives, unless they change 
their cruel and ridiculous law about keeping 
dogs in quarantine. ”’ 

I think she was quite right. Tne idea that a 
perfectly healthy dog must be taken away from 
his owner and kept under observation even a 
month—to say nothing of six months—is so 
impossible to understand that we can only 
wonder, and go with our dear fourfooted com- 
panions to some more reasonable (as far as dogs 
are concerned) country.—A. H. 5. 


The Dog Terror. 


Whence does this extreme fear of dogs arise? 
If they were lions or tigers or poisonous snakes 


the managers of railroads could hardly show more 
fear of them. Not only are we refused the right 
to carry in our arms the little pet dog that is 
really more frightened than some children when 
separated from his owner and is as a rule far less 
troublesome on a train, but now we are told we 
must muzzle them before they can be fastened 
up in a baggage car. It is getting to be impos- 
sible to travel with a dog unless one has a 
private car. 


When Sir Frederick Banbury’s bill to exempt 
dogs from vivisection was discussed in standing 
committee in the House of Commons on April 3, 
1919, Sir Watson Cheyne, who opposed the bill, 
declared that experiments on dogs were necessary 
for the study of cancer. He warned the members 
of the standing committee that if the bill were 
passed in its original form, they ‘‘might be the 
cause of the deaths of many, many people who 
would otherwise have lived.”’ Similar statements 
and assertions have since been made by other 
vivisectionists who have attempted to suppress 
humanitarian support of the bill by stirring up 
fear in connection with cancer. 

These statements are not founded on fact, and 
are entirely misleading. 

Dr. Robert Bell, of 15 Half Moon street, Lon- 
don, W., the well-known cancer specialist, has, 
in answer to inquiries in regard to Sir Watson 
Cheyne’s assertion, made the following statement: 

“The vivisection of dogs never has, and cannot 
possibly in any degree prove of the remotest 
value to those investigating the nature and treat- 
ment of cancer. The only method of research 
that has yielded satisfactory results has been asso- 
ciated with clinical observation, and I am con- 
vinced that experiments upon animals have been 
the means of barring the way to progress.’’— 
The Animal Defence Society, 170 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 


SLORTES? POR -OLD 
AND YOUNG 


oat 


Which Was Colonel Brooks? 

._ Ina big, sunny barn chamber stood a basket 
filled with hay. In this soft nest a proud mother 
cat was purring her four babies off to sleep. 
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One was maltese, with sky-blue eyes. Two 
were black and white. But one was black all 
over,—not a white sock to his foot nor even a 
white necktie under the dear little chin. He was 
the one I chose. 

I named him Colonel Brooks. 
name for a kitty baby wasn’t it? 

Well, he was a darling from the very start. He 
loved and trusted everybody. You should have 
seen him step up to our big dog Rufus, without 
one sign of fear, coaxing him to be friendly with 
the sweetest of love-making. 

And old Rufus, who up to that time had hated 
the very sight of a cat, fell in love with the little 
Colonel on the spot. 

Colonel Brooks had never slept by himself, so 
he would have been very homesick if Rufus had 
not shared his bed with him. Uncle Will made 
it his business to see that they went to bed early. 

But one night, when Uncle Will was very late 
in coming home, he found a black kitty on the 
front door step, crying to be letin. Hesupposed, 
of course, 1t was Colonel Brooks. So he picked 
him up, put him on the cellar stairs, and told 
him to go straight down to bed. 

Then Uncle Will seated himself to read the 
evening paper. But no sooner was he settled in 
the easy chair than a black kitty, for all the 
world like the Colonel, jumped into his lap, purr- 
ing like a small steam engine. 

“Ts this you, Colonel Brooks?”’ cried Uncle 
Will. “Didn’t I just put you down cellar? 
How did you get up here?”’ 

Uncle Will hardly could believe his own eyes. 
So he took the cat under his arm, and went down 
the cellar stairs to have this strange matter ex- 
plained. | 

But when Uncle Will reached the foot of the 
stairs, the queerest thing happened. 

Another black cat came out to meet him. 

And what was the most puzzling of all, the cat 
on the cellar floor was just like the cat in Uncle 
Will’s arms, and the cat in Uncle Will’s arms was 
just like the cat on the cellar floor. Not a white 
hair on either of them, and just the same size! 
Oh, dear me! How was Uncle Will ever to know 
which was his own dear kitty? | 

Just then a snore came from the box where 
Rufus lay asleep. 

“Oho!” eried Uncle Will, “Ill take both cats 


A pretty big 


SHADOW 


over to Rufus. He’ll know which is Colonel 
Brooks inside of two minutes.”’ 

Inside of two minutes! I should say so! In 
just one tail wag, Rufus knew what to do. He 
gave a growl that sounded like a small clap of 
thunder. And, behold! the kitty under Uncle 
Will’s right arm leaped to the top of the woodpile, 
hissing with anger and fright. 

But the little black kitty under Uncle Will’s 
other arm gave a spring straight into the heart 
of Rufus’s warm bed, and began to rub noses 
with his big friend. 

Then Uncle Will knew that this one was Colo- 
nel Brooks.—Eminty J. LaNnaury, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


Shadow. 


Through the kindly co-operation of a friend 
who is a passionate lover of dogs, and the Animal 
Rescue League, my little Shadow was sent to me. 
Having received notice of his imminent arrival, 
my mother and I went to the station to bring: 
him home. The man in charge of the baggage 
car told us to wait-in the baggage room of the 
station and the dog would be brought to us, 
so we did as we were bidden. The baggage- 
master and his assistant were both big, burly 
men, as was the one who entered the room after 
a few moments, with two similar companions 
in his wake, and one very small, pitifully thin, 
black terrier, on a leash. 

I had a collar and leash of my own that I 
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wished to put on the new arrival, so I prepared 
to doit. It was as if my first movement was a 
cue to galvanise them all into action. One man 
closed the great doors so the poor frightened 
mite wouldn’t get away, one removed the collar 
the dog was wearing while a third stood ready 
to put on the new one, a fourth hovered in the 
background looking for an opportunity to be of 


assistance, and the fifth—with the understanding 


heart of a true lover of dumb animals—ran and 
brought his own tin drinking cup full of fresh 
water, and offered it on one knee, with many 
kind and soothing words. I think I shall never 
forget those five big, rather rough looking men, 
clad in stained and dirty overalls, stopping in 
their work to speak with gentle voices, and touch 
with gentle fingers the little, frightened, starved 
creature that any of them could have killed in 
the grasp of one hand. 

Shadow—as I have named him, because he 
follows me like one—was too upset to walk the 
long mile home, so I picked him up and carried 
him in my arms. He didn’t weigh as much as 
our well-fed cat, though he was considerably taller. 
From the first he knew he was mine, and I think 
he will remember it always as long as he 
lives. 

He has been with us two weeks now. The 
weak hind legs that hardly served to lft him 
up the steep front stairs of this, my great-grand- 
father’s house, now carry him tearing up and 
down forty times a day, beside much running 
out of doors, with no apparent effort. Incident- 
ally, they also serve to lift him up to the inviting 
softness of my high old four-post bed, sub-rosa, 
as small grimy footprints on the white coverlid 
show. Ordinarily, he has no fear. But on 
occasion some little incident shows how shame- 
fully he has been treated in the past. Yesterday 
I took a yard stick to measure something in the 
sitting-room, and discovered him slinking noise- 
lessly away to crouch, shaking, under the piano. 
So we know he has been beaten with a stick. 
Two days ago I attempted to maul him with my 
stocking-clad feet as I was dressing, which is a 
thing that delighted our old dog, and which even 
our indifferent kitty-cat condescends to enjoy,— 
and he was frightened nearly out of his wits. 
It seems my sister had a similar experience with 
him a few days before. ‘So we conclude that 
he has been kicked around. 


So gentle and 
lial 


Poor little scrap of a dog! 
biddable, with such an intelligent brain. 
were to tell what he has learned, and is learning, 
in this short fortnight, I would never be believed. 
But one thing I may say,—we are a family of five 


busy grown up people. But we are never too 
busy to give him a pat or a kind word as we pass, 
or to hold him and make much of him when we 
are sitting together in the evenings, nor are we 
too grown up to play with him and talk to him, 
long conversations in which he takes his part, if 
he feels so inclined. And his well groomed 
small body, and his excellent manners, proclaim 
to all and sundry, that he is a gentleman, (even 
if his ancestry and early life are matters better 
not discussed!)—Mrs. W. M. P. 


JUST A DOG. 


Somewhere. 
Back in the past. 
His grandmother. 
Or maybe his grandfather. 
Had been a Setter. 
And they tell me. 
That in his youth. 

_ He promised well. 
But as he grew up. 
His promised good points. 
All disappeared. 
And in a little while. 
He was just a dog. 
With a wagging tail. 
And an appetite. 
And for the reason. 
There were other dogs. 
And a tiny new baby. 
Just come to the ranch. 
They gave Jeff away. 
To a far-away place. 
On the country road. 
And when he went. 
His tail hung low. 
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And his pleading eyes. 
Gazed back in vain » 
And but for the fact. 
That the baby cried. 
And needed us all. 

We would have mourned. 
And anyway. 

That night went by. 
And another night. 
And morning came. 
And in from the road. 
And across a field. 
With a rope on his neck, 
And covered with mud. 
From his ten-mile trip. 
Came good old: Jeff. 
And he stayed around. 
Till the afternoon. 

And the rancher came. 
With his flivver car. 
And once again. 

Jeff lost his home. 

And that night passed. 
And the next day came. 
And along about noon. 
And that was today. 
The word came in. 
From the hired man. 
That up in the field. 
Behind a place. 

Where a ditch was dug. 
Was our old friend Jeff. 
Just watching the house. 
With his two big eyes. 
And so it was. 

That I went up. 

With the master man. 
Whom Jeff had known. 
Since his puppyhood. 
And I was there. 

When Jeff cringed low. 
And whined his prayer. 
And licked the boots. 
Of this master man. 
And tonight Jeff sleeps. 
With the other dogs. 
And so he’ll stay. 

Till old age comes. 

And he goes the way. 
Of all good dogs. 

I thank you.—K. C. B., Boston American. 


*# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


This is the most beautiful time of the year at 


Pine Ridge. The spring flowers and shrubs 
remind one of Lowell’s exquisite poem, ‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal”: 


Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 


Our 
to-day. 
this morning the Man-of-the-Bungalow stopped 
in admiration before a clump of the wild red 
columbine,—it was a mass of bloom, and he 
remarked on it, ‘“‘I think that is the finest show 


‘Garden Cemetery” is very beautiful 
As we were walking down the terrace 


of columbines I ever saw.” ‘‘Yes”’ I answered, 
“but look through the bushes at that clump of 
purple violets, did you ever see such violets as 
those?’ A mass of rocks near the Overlook is a 
thing of beauty. Along the crevices of the rocks’ 
there are blossoming plants of violets, columbines, 
and here and there ferns are opening their fronds. 
A wild grapevine is beginning to cover one side - 
of the largest rock, and a clump of wild geraniums 
promises blossoms when these other blossoms are 
gone. 

There are a few tulips still in bloom. The i iris 
is budding, and the rock next to the little grave 
of ‘Master Billy Arliss’ is covered with a run- 
ning rose that will be in bloom before long. 

I was surprised to see on one grave a wonderful 
show of bright yellow pansies that had lived in 
the ground all winter, and on another were 
purple pansies in blossom and pinks in bud. 

The birds were singing joyously. The song 
sparrows, the oriole, the catbird, the wood-thrush, 
the cuckoo, all took part in the morning concert. 
The robins sang very early this morning and were 
silent when we took our walk. 

I am so anxious to have the catbirds nest near 
the bungalow that I had a large piece of beef 
suet put up in the cedar tree in sight of my bed- 
room window, and the next morning after it was 
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Sun PARLOR IN THE BUNGALOW 
PeTeER AND THE EASTER LiLy 


placed there I saw a pair of catbirds feeding 
together on the suet. A bluejay found it later 
in the day, but so far the squirrels have not 
discovered it. 

The plants in our sun parlor begin to look as if 
they wanted to get out, and in a few days I shall 
venture to put out some of them. I had a pres- 
ent of a beautiful Easter lily but now it is faded. 
While it lasted Peter, who is fond of flowers, 
liked to get up on the table and take a little sniff 
at it. 

Peter is a very interesting dog, albeit some- 
what trying on account of his exuberant youth. 
He is certainly intelligent. Last evening when 
I was sitting by the table reading, Peter came in 
the room, stood up on his hind legs and pawed at 
me until I got up, and followed him out into the 
kitchen, thinking he wanted to go outdoors; 
but he stopped when he got to his water dish 
under the shelf near the sink. As I did not 
immediately take the hint he went on a little 
further to the sink and looked up at me. It then 
occurred to me that he was asking for water, and 
taking up his bowl I found it was quite empty. 
I filled it, he satisfied his thirst, and went back 
to his bed on a chair in Harriet’s room beyond 
the kitchen. 

The grass is growing fast and must be delicious 
eating for tired city horses. We have had four 
such horses with us recently. One of these we 
bought from a man not a great way from Pine 


Ridge. The horse was so old that he was almost 
toothless and could not chew hay. Of course he 
was very,thin and weak, but it made us happy 
to see how he enjoyed his changed life. In one 
week his sides began to fill out. His breakfast 
and supper of soft grain and his chance to nibble 
all day on the grass worked wonders in him 
though nothing can restore his youthful strength 
and vigor. 

When he comes out of the barn where he has 
a comfortable box stall he even runs, and after 
erazing for awhile he lies down, stretching him- 
self out flat in the sun. 

The horse that came to us from Mr. Merwin’s 
hospital has entirely recovered and gone back to 
work. We are expecting a miserable, worn-out 
horse to come to us for a vacation this week,—a 
horse we have long been trying to get. It will 
certainly be heaven to him to be free from work 
for a while and to be generously fed and well 
cared for. 

The seed I have tried so hard to sow in the 
hearts of children here in our part of Dedham 
does bear fruit. To-day a boy I have seen when 
visiting the school near us came bringing a 
wretched looking female collie that had been 
abandoned by a family living near him who had 
moved to a distance, leaving this poor faithful 
creature whose puppies they had sold, to starve. 
This kind boy took her home last night, fed her, 
and brought her to our place to-day, where she is 
now comfortably sheltered and fed. She has 
evidently suffered more than her share. 

I know there is a fine for abandoning a dog or 
a cat but I have never heard of its being enforced. 
These same people would doubtless swear that 
they had given the dog away, or got some one to 
promise to feed her, or that they were coming 
back after her. 

What becomes of these unfortunate deserted 
animals when there is no place to which they can 
be carried, and received, and cared for humanely? 
They die slowly of starvation or disease, or are 
cruelly killed by inhuman men or boys. 

Yet, comparatively few people give anything 
to support a place where such unfortunate 
animals will be received. 

A visitor came to-day to lay some flowers on 
her dog’s grave. There are some people who 
would laugh at this as silly sentiment, but no 
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one who heard her speak of the eleven years of 


companionship she had with her loving, devoted. 


little friend, and how terribly she missed him, 
could have seen anything foolish or morbid in 
such love. Matthew Arnold was certainly very 
far from being a man of weak sentiment, and his 
poem on the death of his dog is one of the most 
touching tributes ever paid to a dog. 

Many people have said to me, speaking of 
their dogs,—‘‘They never deceive us. Their 
love never fails us.”’ 

So our little cemetery, always peaceful and 
beautiful, but now in the springtime a_ place 
where any lover of nature could not help but 
linger, is bringing comfort to»many sad _ hearts 
that are deep and strong enough to appreciate 
the love of a fourfooted friend. 

Since writing the above I paid a _ special 
visit to our little fruit garden. The catbirds, 
bluejays, orioles, robins were or had been making 
their presence known by song, but in my garden 
the currant worms had got such headway that 
three fine currant bushes and two gooseberry 
bushes had scarcely a whole leaf left on them. 
In the language of the poem—‘‘I staid and toiled 
till it was dark and late,’ the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow missed me looked out the door in 
search of me, and remarked that damp ground and 
wet grass were not good for victims of neuritis. 
I gave a despairing look at the worm-infested 
bushes, broke off another leaf that was covered 
with little round green eggs just ready to hatch 
out more worms, put it on the hard path and 
stepped on it (with my best shoes) before Peter 
who, of course, was inquisitively smelling it, had 
a chance to eat it, and went into the house. The 
next morning I sent to the village and got Bor- 
deaux mixture, and kerosene emulsion, and to- 
bacco dust, and every other insecticide and germi- 
cide I could think of, and set Fred at the work 
that the dear birds are supposed to do. 

I have accumulated quite a library of gar- 
den books,—mostly gifts from the Man-of- 
the-Bungalow, who has given me very handsome 
illustrated volumes, but when I search these 
books for some little practical detail, like getting 
rid of currant worms, I can’t find what I want! 
Undoubtedly ‘‘eternal vigilance”’ is the first and 
most important remedy. Next, if taken in 
season, spraying with something that will not 


poison the fruit, but what is best I have yet to 
learn.—A. H. S. 


BRookuingE, Mass., March 28, 1919. 


The white St. Bernard, 619, which I took from 
you seems to be in every way a very good dog. | 
He has become attached to the place and particu- 
larly to the children to whom he is devoted. I 
think from his actions he must be a younger dog 
than we thought. Since he has been washed 
and combed daily he is really a very handsome 
creature and receives many compliments. So 
far he has shown no symptoms of disease and 
seems very contented and happy in his new 
home. He certainly receives the best of food 
and care here.—Very truly yours, B. J. G. 


A. DAY IN JUNE. 


[No matter how often you have read this, you can read 
it again.| 
Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well, 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s 
- Jowing;— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
’Tis the natural way of living; 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 
—From ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ by James 
Russell Lowell. 
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LEAGUENEWS 
AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League re- 
ceivedand humanely cared for 3,822 cats, 543 dogs, 
34 horses, 20 birds. 116 dogs and 57 cats were 
placed in homes that were very carefully chosen; 
25 dogs were restored to their owners. 

At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 13 
horses were received for vacations during the 
month, and 10 pensioners are enjoying lives of 
peace and plenty. 

The president of the League visited the Lyman 
School at the invitation of Mr. Butler, the princi- 
pal, and gave a lantern-slide talk to nearly four 
hundred boys. She was much impressed by the 
excellent behavior of the boys, the interest they 
showed in the lecture, and the pleasant feeling 
that seemed to prevail between teachers and 
pupils. The singing and the marching were 
markedly good. 

The very desirable cottage system is observed 
inthe Lyman School. There are twelve cottages 
and each cottage has a library begun for the 
boys. It is the great desire of Mrs. Huntington 
Smith to place in each of these cottage libraries 
a good selection of books that will teach kindness 
to animals and birds. Any contributions of 
money for this purpose, or of good animal books, 
will be most gratefully received by her at 51 
Carver street, Boston. 


Lincoln Medals for Kind Deeds. 

Some years ago, in the early days of the 
Animal Rescue League, Mrs. Roland Lincoln 
offered to give each. year two silver medals to 
boys or girls who had done some specially brave 
and kind act for our fourfooted friends. 

Every year this plan has been carried out at 
our public meeting but this year circumstances 
having prevented the usual public meeting the 
boys to whom the medals were awarded, and 10 
other boys and one girl were invited to meet 
Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Huntington Smith at 
51 Carver street, Saturday, April 19, to receive 


. take him in his arms. 


medals and books for deeds that were deserving 
of special praise. 

The following list will show to whom the prizes 
were given this year. If we have forgotten, or 
accidentally overlooked some boy or girl whose 
name should have been recorded we ask now to 
have it brought to our notice. 

Many children have brought to the League 
during the year, dogs, cats, kittens, wounded 
birds, and we are thankful to every boy or girl 
who has rescued even one poor creature from 
suffering. We would like to give or to send to 
each one some little token of our appreciation of 
their kind deed, but we are sure that every kind 
deed brings its own reward. Any one who does 
a kind act is happier and better for it. Every 
kind act.makes this world a little brighter and 
happier,—so let us all see how many kind acts 
we can do each day.—A. H. 8. 

List of children who will receive medals and 
books for deeds of kindness to animals, 1919: 

Medal: HERBERT SLATER, 13 years, 27 
Norfolk street, Roxbury. Rescued a cat high 
up in a tree, top-most branch, that had been 
there all night, and was afraid to come down. 
Police officer and several boys did not care to 
run the risk, but Herbert without stopping to 
think about himself went after the cat. Kitty 
was scared enough to put up a fight but with 
coaxing and petting finally allowed Herbert to 
When he was about half 
down the tree he dropped the cat into the arms of 
the policeman. 

Medal: W. THomas Norris, 11 years old, 
161 Tyler street, Boston. Lowered little John 
Kelly, 5 years old, down into a sewer to rescue a: 
kitten. 

Box of candy: Little JoHN KeE.ty, 5 years 
old. who rescued the kitten down a sewer. 

Two books: Harry Yorre, 3 Oswego street, 
Boston; Davip LERAn, 3 Oswego street, Boston; 
Brought a very forlorn dog to the League which 
they said was being ill-treated by boys and they 
made the boys give up the dog. 

Book: Patrick O’REILLY, 379 Silver street, 
South Boston. The fire department and one of 
our agents tried to get a kitten out of a sewer, 
and someone also placed the mother cat in with 
the hope that she would get the kitten out, but 
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they failed, then Patrick got a fish head, coaxed 
the kitten out to the edge of the sewer pipe by 
putting the fish near, caught hold of the kitten 
and brought it up to safety. Kitten was in 
sewer four days. 

Book: Dorotuy Eis, 232 Windsor street, 
Cambridge. One windy day last September 
found three baby tree sparrows that had been 
shaken from a tree by a high wind. She took 
them into her house, put them by the fire, made 
a little bed from a piece of cloth and fed and 
warmed them until they were old enough to fly. 
She kept them five weeks in this manner until 
one day they flew away. 

Book: CHARLES McCormack, 14 years, lives 
on Revere street, Boston. This boy found a 
very vicious dog in a cemetery on Tremont street, 
and had a hard time getting him to the League. 

Book: JAcosp Cuunsky, 11 years, 17 Auburn 
street, Boston. Found three kittens in an alley, 
rescued them and brought them to the League. 

Book: CHARLES RopsER, 11 years, 4 Revere 
street, Boston. This little boy rescues a great 
many stray cats and brings them to the League. 

Two books: THro E1cHwatp, Phineas Bates 
School; WautTerR AFHOLDERBACH, Phineas 
Bates School. Got up an entertainment in 
their school and raised money for the Animal 
Rescue League work. Sent $10 as a result of 
their efforts. | ) 

One book: Vicror Croma, Phineas Bates 
School. 
of bird houses. Gave him Curious Book of 
Birds by Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Letters of thanks for books sent to school at 
Rainsford Island. 


RatNnsrorD ISLAND, Boston Harbor, 
- May 7, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. Situ: I am writing you a few 
lines to let you know that we got those books 
you sent us and I am glad you wrote the stories 
for I like them very well, and those pictures too 
were lovely and I am glad you sent those books 
to our boys on Rainsford Island and we are glad 
to write some more stories to you, and any time 
you want stories write to Rainsford Island and 
you will get the stories. Those books you sent 


Put up (with‘his father’s help) dozens - 


“the books to the school. 


we got them May 7, 1919, and are glad to have 
them.—From your loving friend, J. C. 


RAINSFORD ISLAND, Boston Harbor, 
May 7, 1919. 

I wrote an animal story 

The book that you 


Dear Mrs. SMITH: 
and received a prize for it. 
sent me is very interesting. After I get through 
with it I am going to send it to my sister. I see 
a story about Beauty in the book. That is the 
name of my cat at home. I thank you for all the 
books you sent us, for all of the boys couldn’t 
win a prize. We enjoyed the books, especially 
mine.—Your friend, S. C. 

RAINSFORD ISLAND, Boston Harbor, 
May 7, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. Smiro: I thank you very much 
for giving three boys in the room prizes. I have 
read some of the books you wrote and J think 
they are very good. One of the books was Kitty: 
Gray. It was very good. I liked it very much. 
We are all very anxious to see you and wish Mrs. 
Sprague, our teacher, would bring you down some- 
time. J am very sorry not to think of anything 
more and I must read one of your books, as Mrs. 
Sprague is giving the ones you sent down to the 
class. We all send our love and our luck.—Your 
loving friend, M. N. 

RatnsrorpD IsLtaAnp, Boston Harbor, 

May 7, 1919. 
I thank you for sending 
I read lots of your 
Our Fourrootep FrRinpnps. I like 
animals and animal stories. I used to have a 
little cat without a tail. She wona prize. I often 
went to the Animal Rescue and saw all the dogs 


DEAR Mrs. SMITH: 


stories in 


and cats. I love horses and ponies. I like those 
books very much. I close with thanks.— Yours 
truly, W. V. 


Ratnsrorp I[suanp, Boston Harbor, 
May 7, 1919. 
Dear Mrs. Smiru: Iam very glad and thank. 
you for your books of the dumb animals. There 
is a little puppy here; when he sees the boys com- 
ing towards him he runs as fast as he can go; he 
is afraid of us because a boy that was here used to 
pull his tail and scare him. I once brought three 
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kittens to the League branch on Northampton 
Street.—Your loving friend, C. D. 
RAINSFORD ISLAND, May 7, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. Smiru: I was very glad to receive 
the book you sent and I thank you very much. I 
like animals and as there was a lot of animal 
pictures in the book I was highly delighted. There 
is hardly an animal I like more than a kitten or a 
puppy, and as there was a lot of these pictures I 
liked the book more than ever. I remember 
bringing three kittens a few years ago to an animal 
rescue place on Roxbury street and as I was quite 
small I was afraid to go to this place, but I fin- 
ally got a boy friend of mine and we brought them 
there. A young woman took them and put them 
in little screen-in boxes and then wrote down our 
names. J was reading the large book you sent 
and there were fine pictures and stories in it. I 
wish I could visit the headquarters on Carver 
street as I woul d love to see the animals. I have 
seen many pictures of Pine Ridge, Dedham, and 
it is a beautiful place. I thank you ever so much 
for sending all those books and I appreciate 
them very much. I will close now, hoping you 
are well and I wish you the best of luck.— Your 
true friend, J. O. 


Suggestions for Horses. 


Do not hitch or leave horses to face sun or 
wind. They feel all such miseries just as we 
would. Keep them in the shade at home and 
abroad, when possible. Also give them fresh 
grass while it grows. It is Nature’s best medicine 
and restorer, and often cures sick and tired-out 
horses, and makes well ones happy. ‘They need, 
crave and deserve it. God made it for them, and 
He will surely bless and reward you for all you 
do for His helpless, dumb children, who are our 
loyal, loving servants, friends and _ colleagues. 
For us they toil and die. Millions of acres of 
erass by the wayside, in all our states, go to 
waste every year, which could be utilized for 
horses, cows and mules. Thousands of cows are 
cruelly and idiotically kept in barns all summer 
in the country, with grass all around them too. 
When horses gnaw trees and eat leaves, it is 
because they crave grass and need it. It is the 
same to them that fresh vegetables and fruit 


are to us in spring. <A noted veterinary 
surgeon says: ‘Give horses grass when tired or 
sick. It beats medicine all to pieces.” Also try 
the rest cure for tired, sick horses, and the kind- 
ness cure-for all horses, thus making them happy, 
healthy and valuable. The famous London 
Horse Book well says: ‘‘The check-rein is an 
instrument of torture and a device of the devil.” 

Blinders are unnecessary. They are heating 
to the eyes, and being often broken, and ill- 
fitting are a source of much misery to the horse. 

Horses love, and should have, a constant variety 
of food. How would we like to live on one or 
two kinds of food all our lives? And it is just 
the same with them. Give them vegetables the 
year round, add fruit whenever possible if only 
the rinds. They love melons, apples, carrots, 
cabbage, etc. Take out large stones from fruit 
like that of plums and peaches. They also love 
molasses and should have it every week, half a 
cupful or more in a dish. Probably the reason 
some horses like tobacco is because of the molasses 
in it. 

If owners of any animal cannot afford straw 
or hay to bed it, get in a large lot of leaves in 
in the fall if owners live near the woods or trees. 
Give them deep beds, and throw the leaves out 
when soiled, and put in clean ones. Give leaves 
to poultry also in winter to scratch in and keep 
their feet warm. Nothing on earth is too good 
for all these wonderful friends and servants of 
man whose priceless services we take every hour 
of our lives. That noble man, James Boyle 
O’ Reilly said man deserved hell for his cruelty to 
horses.—M. C. JORDAN. 


I am sending you an instructive tale for which 
I thought you might find a place in Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS as you once did for the account 
of Hector and the ants. 

I left my little dog on the grass and returning 
after a short absence found him running round 
and round, jumping in the air, rubbing his head 
on the ground and rubbing it with his paws. I 
called him and he ran to me with bloody froth 
dripping from his mouth, staring eyes and every 
appearance of being out of his head. I took him 
in my lap and found that a piece of bone was 
wedged across the roof of his mouth, and I could 
not move it with my fingers. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Bostos 


I got a small piece of wood, wedged his mouth 
open and held him, while a friend, with a pair of 
pliers pulled the bone out with some difficulty. 
I couldn’t help feeling that dogs might have been 
shot for ‘‘mad’’ for similar accidents,—his looks, 
and behavior was so strange and alarming. 
Perhaps you will think this worth recording.— 
Yours most sincerely, 8. C, 


a 


RaInsrorD IstAnp, Boston Harbor, Mass. 
May 7, 1919. 

Dear Mrs. SmitrH: I was one of the boys 
who wrote the stories for a prize but failed, never- 
theless I am thankful for the books you sent to 
Class B at Rainsford Island. I think the books 
are fine. This is true about a boy and a cat. 
One day as I was going to the Columbus Avenue 
Playground, just as I was turning into Daven- 
_port street, I saw a boy with a cat. He was kick- 
ing her because she was blind in one eye. It was 
a boy that I had fought with a week before. As 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


EVER YS DOG CAN “NOW HAVE Sis 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES 
AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


Of the highest pre-war quality 


Write for samples and send 2c. stamp for ‘Dog Culture” 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


I walked towards him he ran and left the cat tied 
to the fence. I untied the cat and carried her 
home. I named her Topsy, and one day when I 
had her for about six months, a barrel of tar fell 
off the roof and killed her. My uncle drewa 
picture almost like her and hung it in the front 
room. The end. I must close now because I 
haven’t any more to say.—W. H. MclL. 


Notices have been sent out to all our members 
about Visiting Day at Pine Ridge, June 10, and 
and house opening of the new place in Medfield, 
June 14, 15 and 16. In our next number we 
can give some account of these days, and of 
how many visitors were able to be with us on 
these occasions. We hope that those who have 
not been able to visit us on those particular dates 
will make an effort to go some other time, and 
the president if notified of their coming will try 
to be there to receive them at either Medfield or 
Pine Ridge. . 
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The 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established ten years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 352-W 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals’can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROxBURY : : : ‘ : . 19 LamBErRT AVE. 

Nortu ENp . : : . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH ENp . : : . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : ; : : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM’— ..- ot) og) Svea wee ol) Mansi Sremer 
Population of cities and towns served : : ’ : : . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 : . ‘ : ; : - . : 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors : ; : : : a : : 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . pie : , ; : 49,077 
Visitors received : : ; : : * ; : : : : 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. — - 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1918... >. « « «= <==uuuennnaiieeela! 
Number of animals collected . ; 4 . : ; : : 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


/ DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . ‘ : : : : : : . 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in ‘1918 5 : : : ‘ . 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 : : ‘ : : 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918 ‘ ; ; : : ; ; ; 526 
Number of horses given vacations ; y : : : : : : : 387 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to Gondiugn for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able ~ 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... . . .. . 51 Carver St., Boston 


